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^  NNO  UNCEMENT 

IT  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  great  political 
philosophers  that  "Nation  is  a  moral  essence, 
not  a  geographical  arrangement"  In  presenting  to 
the  public  "The  Makers  of  Canada"  series,  the 
publishers  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  intended  to  set  forth  the  strenuous  characters  of 
Caridian  history  who  assisted  in  developing  what  we 
now  recognize  as  the  essential  spirit  of  the  young 
Canadian  nation.  It  is  history  written  in  a  wealth 
of  personal  detail. 

The  series  has  come  into  being,  not  to  meet  the 
whim  of  publishers  or  editors,  but  to  supply  the 
need  felt  by  all  classes  for  a  work  dealing  exhaus- 
tively with  Canadian  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  effort.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of 
demands  made  by  men  and  women  of  all  profes- 
sions, educators  of  all  grades,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
by  the  people  of  Canada  generally. 

Thus,  the  series  bears  the  stamp  of  a  national 
enterprise  in  a  two-fold  seuse:  it  gives  what  has 
been  widely  asked  for,  and  it  conserves  the  national 
spirit  by  presenting  in  a  life-like  procession  the 
explorers,  colonizers,  statesmen,  and  reformers 
whose  lives  are  perpetuated  in  the  smallest  act 
of  present  government,  or  the  slightest  expression 
of  personal  liberty. 
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In  the  matter  of  production  the  work  is  also 
national.  Tlie  author  of  every  book  in  the  series  is  a 
Canadian  by  birth  or  adoption.  Even  in  consid  ;ring 
the  mechanical  details  the  national  pride  may  well 
be  touched  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  main,  each  pro- 
cess that  has  gone  to  produce  the  scries  in  the 
highest  style,  is  the  handiwork  of  Canadian  artists 
and  artisans. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  short  descriptions 
of  the  individual  volumes  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  their  contents,  as  well  as  of  the 
inclusive  scheme  of  the  whole  series.  The  French 
regime  is  represented  by  the  lives  of  Chumplain, 
Laval,  Frontenac;  the  conquest,  by  the  lives  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm ;  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
by  the  lives  of  Haldimand  and  Simcoe;  the  years  of 
strife  that  began  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  life 
of  Brock;  the  struggle  for  responsible  government, 
by  the  lives  of  Sydenham,  Baldwin,  Mackenzie,  Pa- 
pineau  and  Ryerson,  grouped  about  the  central  life 
of  Lord  Elgin;  the  Confederation  period  and  the 
building  of  the  Dominion,  by  the  lives  of  Brown, 
Macdonald,  Cartier,  Dorion,  Howe,  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie;  the  early  exploration  and  colonization 
of  the  great  west  by  the  lives  of  Mackenzie,  Selkirk, 
and  Simpson;  and  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  life  of  Sir  James  Douglas. 

Such  is  the  comprehensive  scheme  which  is  now 
rapidly  drawing  towards  completion.  No  such  sig- 
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nificant  compilation  fruitful  in  incident  and  stirring 
detail,  and  rife  with  personal  human  interest,  has 
ever  been  presented  to  Canadian  readers.  It  is  in 
short  a  picturesque  and  living  panorama  of  our 
national  history. 

THE  EDITORSHIP.    Geo.^  N.  Morang 
*£  Company,  after  careful  deliberation,  have  en- 
trusted   the  editorship    of   "The    Makers   of 
Canada  "    to    Mr.    Duncan    Campbell    Scott, 
F.R.S.C.,  of  Ottawa,  and  Professor  Pelham  Edgar, 
Ph.D.,  of   Toronto.    Mr.    Scott    is    widely    and 
favourably  known    as  one  of  Canada's  foremost 
litterateurs.     His  contributions  to  litemture,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  have  brought  his  name  into 
distinction  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  own  country. 
Professor  Edgar,  formerly  a  fellow  in  English  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  for  some  years 
past  occupied   the  chair  in    French    in  Victoria 
College  of  the    University  of  Toronto.    He  has 
edited  many  admirable  books  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  is  a  careful  and  competent 
critic. 

Under  the  supervision  of  these  editors,  and  with 
the  acknowledged  literary  standing  of  the  individual 
authors,  the  publishers  can  assure  the  public  that 
each  volume  of  this  series  will  stand  the  test  from 
the  point  of  view  of  style  and  historical  truth. 

THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.  Both 
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the  publiiihers  and  editor»  have  received  invaluable 
aid  in  tl«e  elaboration  of  this  series  from  the  ad- 
visory committee,  consisting  of  the  late  Sir  .John 
Bourinot,  K.C.M.(;..F.U.S.C..  etc.;  Mr.  Alfred  I). 
DeCelles.  Litt.D..  F.R.S.C..  and  Librarian  of  Par- 
liament; Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,S.T.n.,F.R.S.C., 
of  Victoria  University;  and  Mr.  James  Bain.D.C.L., 
of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  whose  valuable 
labours  as  an  editor  of  early  Canadian  documents 
have  constituted  him  an  authority  of  distinguished 
reputation  in  colonial  history.  These  gentlemen 
have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  enterprise  since 
its  inception,  and  many  details  of  the  undertaking 
have  received  their  advice  and  approval.  When 
"The  Makeus  ok  Canada"  shall  have  appeared 
in  its  completion,  to  them  must  be  ascribed  no 
small  share  of  the  honour  and  the  credit 


THE  TYPE  which  is  being  employed  for 
"The  Makeks  ok  Canada"  was  made  to  order 
and  specially  imported  from  Great  Britain  for  this 
work.  It  has  been  already  widely  admired  in  Mr. 
VVillison's  "Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal 
Party."  With  this  exception  no  work  outside  the 
series  will  be  printed  from  this  type  during  the 
publication  of  these  volumes.  Those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  Mr.  Willison's  book  will  gain  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  type  fit)m  the  specimen  pages 
appended. 
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THE  PAPBRwas  abo  specially  made  for 
the  series,  and  each  page  will  bear  the  water-mark: 
"Makers  of  Canada.  Morang." 

THE  SIZE  of  each  page  will  be  6  inches  by 
9  inches. 

THE  BINDINOwiU  be  of  art  crash  speciaUy 
ordered  for  this  work,  and  will  be  uniform  with  the 
edition  de  luxe  of  "Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberal  Party." 

PHOTOGRAVURE  PRONTISPIBOBS 
represent  the  subject  of  every  book  in  the  series. 
These  photogravures  have  been  made  from  the 
most  authentic  portraits,  and  the  autograph,  where 
procurable,  is  shown  upon  the  pUte.  Before  the 
photogravures  were  finally  accepted  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  experts,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  make  ^hem.  in  point  of  excellence,  equal  to  the 
other  mechanical  features  of  the  work. 

NUMBER  OP  VOLUMES.  The  series 
when  completed  will  consist  of  twenty  volumes. 

LIMITED  EDITION.  The  gratifying  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the 
limited  edition  of  "Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberal  Party"  has  justified  the  publishers  in  an- 
nouncing the  issue  of  a  similar  edition  for  "The 
Makers  of  Caxada."  This  edition  will  be  limited 
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to  four  hundred  numbered  and  signed  sets,  issued 
according  to  numerical  order. 

THEFRICE  of  this  limited  edition  wiU  be 
five  dollars  per  volume,  but  the  publishers  reserve 
the  right  to  increase  the  price  at  any  time  after 
three  hundred  sets  have  been  subscribed  for. 

METHOD  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  Owing 
to  the  great  expense  incurred  in  this  undertaking, 
subscriptions  cannot  be  received  for  separate  vol- 
umes. In  every  case  orders  must  be  made  for  the 
entire  set  as  issued. 

DATEOFISSUE.  It  is  proposed  to  publish 
Sir  John  Bourinot's  "Life  of  Elgin"  'n  the  au- 
tumn. This  book  will  be  followed  by  Chancellor 
Burwash's  "Life  of  Ryerson,"  and  Mr.  Dionnes 
"Life  of  Champlain."  The  whole  series  will  appear 
within  about  three  years  from  the  first  tl.ite  of  issue. 

The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  make  a  change 
in  the  list  of  authors  should  any  one  of  them  by 
death  or  from  any  other  cause  be  unable  to  finish 
his  manuscript  as  announced.  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  will  be  no  change,  as 
practically  all  the  material  is  now  in  hand.  Sir 
John  Bourinot  had  completed  his  work  several 
months  before  his  lamented  death- 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUMES.   The 
pubhshers  announce  a  series  of  historical  mono- 
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graphs  by  well-known  writers,  as  supplementary  to 
"The  Makers  of  Canada."  These  books  will  be 
uniform  with  the  regular  series,  but  will  be  sold 
separately.  In  the  main  series  no  life  of  a  living 
Canadian  will  appear;  but  in  this  supplementary 
issue  will  be  included  from  time  to  time  the  lives 
of  men  who  are  now  prominent  in  the  public  affairs 
of  Canada,  and  the  lives  also  of  many  distinguished 
men  of  the  older  period. 

Professor  Shortt,  who  contributes  the  "I.ife  of 
Sydenham"  to  the  larger  series,  will  write  a  supple- 
mentary volume  on  Lord  Durham.  His  know- 
ledge of  this  important  constitutional  period  in  our 
historj"^  is  authoritative.  Mr,  A.  G.  Bradley,  the 
well-known  author  of  "  The  Fight  with  France  for 
North  America,"  and  of  an  excellent  "Life  of 
Wolfe,"  has  in  preparation  the  life  of  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  Lord  Dorchester.  Ralph  Connor,  whose  hterary 
power  has  received  such  distinguished  recognition, 
is  writing  for  the  supplementary  series  an  account 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson ;  and  Professor  William 
Clark  has  undertaken  the  life  of  Bishop  Strachan. 
The  pubUshers  are  concluding  arrangements  also 
for  a  life  of  Sir  Charies  Tupper,  Bart.,  and  of  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  of  which  definite  announcement  will 
duly  be  made. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  books 
now  ready  for  the  press  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  series. 
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Cham  PLAIN,     Hy    XARCISSE    E.    mONNE,    LI,.D., 
F.K.S.C. 

The  career  of  Champlain,  the  "Father  of  New 
France,"  will  always  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
who  loves  romance.  In  the  dawn  of  Canadian 
history  there  is  no  brighter  star  than  this  hardy 
adventurer  and  sanguine  colonizer.  Dr.  Dionne, 
with  a  rare  instinct  for  what  is  picturesque,  has 
painted  in  new  and  vivid  colours  the  scenes  that 
ha\'e  become  a  part  of  everybody's  recjUections 
of  the  early  history  of  the  country.  H'^  has  for 
many  vears  been  a  deep  student  of  the  period,  and 
has  published  several  important  works  dealing  with 
Champlain  and  his  associates.  Without  license  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  lived  with  the  gallant 
pioneer  in  every  phase  of  his  Ufe  as  warrior,  ex- 
plorer, colonizer  and  trader. 

Sympathy  makes  success  in  literature  that  deals 
with  human  life,  and  Champlain  could  have  had  no 
more  sympathetic  mind  than  Dr.  Dionne's  to  re- 
create and  revivify  his  personality  and  his  times. 
The  minor  episodes  and  personal  incidents  of  his 
sojourn  in  Canada,  the  coming  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
strange  marriage  with  Helen  BouUe,  are  touched  as 
graphically  as  the  great  voyages,  undertaken  with 
visionary  aims,  that  first  opened  the  unknown  west 
to  the  modern  world.  The  life  of  the  little  colony 
under  Cape  Diamond  becomes  as  real  to  the  reader 
of  the  book  as  the  modern  city  of  Quebec  to 
the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  treads  the  soil  in 
which  Champlain's  bones  lie  in  their  unknown 
grave. 
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Frontenac,  b^ 

B.A., 


LIAM    DAWSON   LkSUEUR, 


jueur's  literary  activity  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  contributions  to  the  chief  English 
and  American  periodicals.  He  has  also  held  for 
many  years  an  important  editorial  position  on  the 
staff  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly."  Amongst 
those  who  have  been  able  to  recognize  his  work 
where  it  has  appeared,  he  has  become  conspicuous 
for  a  trenchant  and  scholarly  style  and  for  precision 
and  clearness  of  expression.  When  these  qualities 
go  hand  in  hand  with  wide  views  and  deep  insight 
the  literary  result  is  indeed  admirable.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  literature 
specially  fitted  Dr.  LeSueur  for  the  task  he  under- 
took in  writing  a  life  of  Frontenac. 

In  his  pages  the  romantic  times  of  the  greatest 
governor  that  France  gave  to  Canada  live  once 
more.  His  power  of  clear  statement  has  been  well 
employed  in  setting  forth  the  intrigues  of  the  little 
Court  at  Quebec  during  Frontenac's  first  term 
of  office.  But  of  greater  interest  is  his  treatment  of 
the  important  years  between  1689  and  1698  when 
Frontenac  ruled  his  extensive  domain  with  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  success.  The  exciting  story  of  his 
conflict  with  British  arms  upon  all  the  borders 
of  New  France  has  never  been  told  with  greater 
narrative  power  or  stronger  grasp  of  the  motives 
underlying  the  widely  scattered  but  persistent  en- 
deavours to  reduce  the  Colony.  Dr.  LeSueur's  book 
will  be  welcomed  as  an  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject 
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Hv   M;i!Le)NI)  i)i;   liRlMAll! 


La\  AL 

The  author  of  this  finely  executed  life  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Canada  takes  high  rank  as  a  litterateur. 
He  is  a  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  France, 
an  officer  of  the  Academy,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lille.  This 
is  not  his  first  work  in  the  sphere  of  historical 
biography.  A  "Life  of  Mdlle.  Mance,"  and  a  "I^ife 
of  Mgr.  Bourget"  have  preceded  it  There  is  a  broad- 
ening of  style  and  point  of  view  in  the  present  book 
where  M.  de  Brumath  has  risen  to  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  Laval's  influence  upon  his  own  time 
was  well  nigh  paramount.  Upon  his  shoulders  there 
rested  almost  as  great  power  in  temporal  affairs 
,  as  upon  those  of  the  Intendant,  and  over  the 
spiritual  destiny  of  the  country  he  had  absolute 
control.  The  well  known  story  of  how  he  maintained 
his  power  is  told  anew  by  M.  de  Brumath  with 
singular  and  incisive  force.  He  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  clear  knowledge  of 
those  early  days,  and  has  drawn  a  distinct  portrait 
of  the  prelate  who,  as  Sir  .John  Bourinot  says,  "has 
even  more  than  Colbert  or  Talon  moulded  the 
opinions  of  the  Canadian  people  in  certain  im- 
portant respects  down  to  the  present  time."  The 
translation  has  been  remarkably  well  done  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  J.  A.  Davidson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

W  O  L  V  1-    A  N  D    M  O  X  T  C  A  I.  M ,    B  v  H  v.  \  R I 

KAVMOXD  t  ASliRAlX,    Lnr.lX,   I'.R.S.C. 

There  is  no  period  of  Canadian  history  of  such 
absorbing  interest  as  that  which  immediately  pre- 
10 
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ceded  and  followed  the  conquest, — on  the  one  hand 
the  intense  a^fitation  of  the  Colony  preparing  for 
defence  and  dreading  an  invasion,  and  upon  the 
other  the  hopes  of  a  nation  consigned  to  a  small 
fleet  and  army.  These  dramatic  forces  clash  in  one 
scene  of  intense  power  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  capture  of  Quebec,  with  its  tragic  incidents, 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  pictures  that 
hang  side  by  side  in  the  world's  gallery  of  moving 
events.  But  leading  from  both  sides  to  that  combat 
there  are  masses  of  incident  involving  the  character- 
istics of  two  of  the  greatest  countries  of  modem 
times — France  and  England.  Therein  lies  the  pur- 
pose and  value  of  such  an  historical  study  as  that 
made  by  the  Abb^  Casgrain. 

Before  writing  the  present  book,  which  has  been 
deftly  translated  by  Mr.  S.  T.  D.  Chambers  from 
the  Abba's  pure  and  dignified  French,  he  had  pub- 
lished a  work  upon  the  same  subject  "Montcalm 
and  Levis,"  whicn  at  the  time  of  its  issue  attracted 
much  attention.  The  later  work  will  be  found  to 
surpass  the  earlier  in  many  of  the  quaUties  essential 
to  popularity,  in  swiftness  of  movement  and  distinc- 
tion of  outhne.  It  paints  a  portrait  of  each  general 
with  vivacious  touches  and  with  no  unfair  dis- 
crimination. 

The  characters  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  are 
treated  alike  with  impartiality,  and  with  fine  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  tnat  was  chivalrous  and  com- 
manding in  each.  Added  to  these  admirable  qualities 
there  is,  for  the  Enghsh  reader  at  least,  the  novelty 
of  perusing  this  well  kno^vn  story  as  written  b^ 
a  French  Canadian.  The  novelty  carries  with  it 
a  charm  that  will  render  the  book  attractive  and 
memorable.  11 
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HaLDIMAXD,  HvJK.W  McILWRAITH 

Already  favourably  known  as  the  authoress  of  a 
stirring  romance  of  the  Revolution,  "Roderick 
Campbell,"  Miss  Mcllwraith  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  public.  To  the  credit  of  her  literary  work  must 
also  be  placed  her  due  share  in  "The  Span  of  Life," 
which  she  wrote  in  collaboration  with  VV'illiam  Mc- 
I^ennan,  and  which  gained  laurels  first  as  a  serial  in 
"Harper's  Magazine,"  and  afterwards  in  book  form. 

It  will  be  found  that  Miss  Mcllwraith  has  made 
large  use  of  the  voluminous  Haldimand  papers  in 
the  Dominion  Archives,  which  have  for  the  first 
time  received  an  exhaustive  reading,  ^'^ery  general 
interest  will  be  awakened  by  her  treatment  of 
the  character  and  administration  of  this  worthy 
governor.  The  received  opinions  of  his  actions  and 
motives  are  controverted,  and  Haldimand  is  pre- 
sented in  his  true  light  as  an  able  and  humane 
officer. 

PerhM)s  the  most  valuable  portion  of  what  must 
be  called  an  important  historical  monograph  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  embryo 
State  of  Vermont.  Miss  Mcllwraith  has  formed 
a  decided  opinion  upon  the  character  of  the  brothers 
Allen,  who  conducted  the  correspondence  on  behalf 
of  Vermont,  and  no  student  of  the  history  of  those 
days,  when  the  fate  of  the  Green  Mountain  State 
hung  in  the  balance,  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  facts  which  have  been  hitherto  hardly  available. 

After  a  perusal  of  this  work  Haldimand  must 
t-^ke  his  place  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  man 
12 
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who,  by  his  tact  and  firmness,  kept  Canada  for  the 
British  Crown. 

SiMCOE,   By  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL  SCOTT,  F.R.S.C. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  series  has,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Simcoe,"  drawn  a  most  attractive  picture  of  the 
first  governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  settlement  of 
this  province  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  deep  and  romantic  in- 
terest, and  the  circumstances  take  on  an  added 
charm,  as  set  forth  by  the  present  narrator.  Gover- 
nor Simcoe  appears  as  an  ideal  governor  for  the 
place  and  the  time.  Sternly  loyal  and  ever  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  he  left  hardly  any 
point  of  interest  untouched  in  its  materi^  and 
spiritual  development. 

The  pohcy,  military  and  civil,  of  the  Governor  has 
never  before  been  so  clearly  or  exhaustively  stated. 
The  grounds  of  the  friction  that  existed  between 
himself  and  Lord  Dorchester  are  definitely  set  forth. 

The  sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  post  far  south  of  the  line  drawn 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  grave  danger  to 
the  young  province  following  upon  this  course,  has 
been  traced  and  elucidated.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  a  sur\'ey  of  early  legislation  and  to 
the  beginnings  of  religious  and  educational  institu- 
tions within  the  province  of  Ontario.  By  no  means 
the  least  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
book  are  those  that  deal  with  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  Governor  and  his  household. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  portraying  Governor 
Simcoe  as  a  man  of  large  and  humane  views,  of 

great  enthusiasm  and  lofty  integrity. 
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1  )R(  )i.'l\,  i'.>  \  \\i\  \  ih;.\k 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  choose  u  writer 
of  higher  endowment  than  Lady  Edgar  to  treat 
the  lite  of  this  hero  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Deeply  read  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  with 
full  command  of  all  the  memoirs  and  personalia  of 
the  period,  she  has  in  this  fascinating  book  joined 
an  earlier  knowledge  to  later  research  and  ripe 
reflection.  Perhaps  no  period  of  Canadian  history 
will  ever  have  greater  interest  than  the  war  of 
1812,  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  it,  and  the 
gallant  defense  of  the  country  by  the  militia  and 
regulars.  The  pages  of  this  book  have  the  interest 
of  an  historical  novel,  with  none  of  the  distortion 
of  fact  that  so  frequently  mars  such  productions. 
Here  is  a  stirring  account  of  actualities,  heroic 
deeds,  personal  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of 
British  supremacy  in  Canada.  While  stress  is  here 
laid  upon  this  portion  of  the  book,  the  admirable 
chapters  which  deal  with  Brock's  administration  of 
the  government  of  Upper  Canada  must  be  men- 
tioned. They  are  full  of  erudition  and  research. 
Lady  Edgar's  style  is  well  knit  and  forcible,  and 
the  "Life  of  Brock"  repeats  her  earlier  success, 
"Ten  Years  of  Upper  Canada  in  Peace  and  War," 
a  book  which  was  justly  characterized  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Gladstone  as  follows :  This  is 
far  and  aicay  the  most  interesting  book  I  have  ever 
read  about  Canada.  It  has  interesting  English  de- 
tails, and  gives  a  noble  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  thin  Upper  Canada  population  during  the  war 
of  1812,  the  close  of  tvhich  was  darkened  bif  the 
deplorable  and  almost  incredible  failure  of  Sir 
George  Prevost  at  Lake  Champlain. 
14 
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iMacki.xzik.  S|':lkirk,  Simi'sox.  mv 

i;i:oiu;k  nR\vK,  m.a.,  i.i,.n.,  f.r.s.c. 

The  subjects  of  this  comprehensive  study  of  ex- 
ploration, colonization,  and  commercial  enterprise 
are  the  highest  examples  of  the  courage  and  self- 
denial  that  preceded  the  general  settlement  of  the 
far  west  and  north.  Dr.  Bryce's  equipment  for  his 
task  is  pecuUarly  strong.  The  wide  research  and 
consequently  the  intimate  knowledge  of  papers 
and  personalities  that  produced  "The  History  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company"  and  "Manitoba,  Its 
Infancy  and  Growth"  has  been  used  to  the  full. 

In  a  readable  and  attractive  style  he  tells  of  the 
thriUing  adventures  and  desperate  risks  of  these 
men  of  action.  Each  figure  stands  forth  vigorous 
and  picturesque,  surrounded  by  its  individual  atmo- 
sphere: Mackenzie,  the  man  of  iron  will  and  in- 
trepid purpose;  Selkirk,  the  benevolent,  resourceful 
colonizer;  Simpson,  the  shrewd  leader  of  the  his- 
toric company  of  traders. 

One  great  value  of  these  portraits  lies  in  the 
accumulation  of  detail  by  which  they  are  painted, 
which  presents  in  every  aspect  the  pioneer  life  of 
the  west.  Another,  and  probably  the  greater,  is 
the  connection  that  is  shown  to  exist  betvvceii  the 
earliest  hfe  of  the  Territories  and  the  present 
political  condition.  The  possession  of  the  historic 
sense  has  led  Dr.  Biyce  to  point  out  how  these 
great  men  preserved  the  land  for  British  laws  and 
institutions,  which  naturally  and  readily  took  the 
place  of  a  primitive  administration  that  was  founded 
upon  just  and  righteous  principles. 

15 
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SVI)KX!IAM,    Ih   TROKKSSOR  APAM  SHORTT 

In  dealing  with  Lord  Sydenham  as  one  of  the 
Makers  of  Canada,  the  purely  EngUsh  features  of 
his  career  must  be  subordinated  to  those  aspects  of 
his  life  and  character  which  were  of  most  signifi- 
cance for  the  brief  but  crowded  period  of  his 
Canadian  governorship.  The  task  which  fell  to  his 
lot,  though  outlined  and  illuminated  for  him  by 
Lord  Durham's  report,  was  one  of  immense  practi- 
cal difficulty.  Only  the  happiest  combination  of 
rare  personal  qualities,  with  a  thorough  training  in 
business  and  statesmanship,  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  it  successfully.  It  is,  therefore,  at  once  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  trace,  in  his  commercial 
and  politiciil  career  in  England,  the  acquisition  of 
the  experience  and  the  development  of  the  skill 
and  tact  which  enabled  him  to  deal  with  intricate 
financial  and  constitutional  problems.  For,  in  Canada 
he  was  called  upon  to  harmonize  where  possible, 
and  to  compromise  where  necessary,  the  conflicting 
racial,  poUtical,  social,  i-eligious,  and  economic  in- 
terests which  provided  an  unusual  tangle  of  burn- 
ing questions  in  the  country  at  the  time.  In  order 
that  the  future  governors  of  Canada  might  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  practi- 
cal politics,  I^ord  Sydenham  was  forced  to  engage 
in  practical  politics  more  extensively  and  radicafly 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  to  mould 
responsible  government  out  of  chaos  and  start  it 
on  its  course.  The  fortunate  conjunction  of  the 
occasion  and  the  man  by  which  Canada — and, 
through  her  experience,  the  other  colonies — entered 
upon  a  new  political  existence,  is  the  key  note  of 
16 
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the  life  of  Lord  Sydenham  as  one  of  the  Makers  of 
Canada. 

Professor  Adam  Shortt,  to  whom  this  life  has 
been  entrusted,  is  singularly  well  qualified  for  the 
task.  Educated  at  Queen's,  Glasgow,  and  Edin- 
burgh universities,  and  a  medalist  of  each  in  the 
department  of  philosophy,  which  then  included 
political  science,  he  has  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  stu^  of  Canadian  economic  and  political  his- 
tory. His  method  is  scholarly,  and  his  style  is 
clear,  forcible,  and  interesting. 

rlLGIN,  Bv  niK  i.ATE  SIR  JOHN  GEORCii:  HOL'RINOT. 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D..  ETC. 
The  author  of  this  book,  whose  recent  death  we 
deplore,  has  long  been  known  in  English-speaking 
lands  as  a  leading  authority  on  constitutionid 
law  and  history  in  their  especial  application  to 
Canadian  and  colonial  affairs.  Hardly  any  subject 
could  have  been  chosen  that  would  ^nve  greater 
scope  for  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot's  sc'  ship  than 
the  life  of  Lord  Elgin  in  its  relation  that  great 
struggle  from  which  our  present  politiou  conditions 
arose. 

The  late  Sir  John  Bourinot  has,  in  fact,  built 
around  the  personahty  of  Lord  Elgin  an  absorb- 
mgly  interesting  historical  study  of  the  establish- 
ment of  responsible  government  in  Canada.  Never 
before  have  the  vital  issues  of  that  turbulent  time 
been  so  lucidly  stated;  never  have  men,  measures, 
plots,  and  incidents  received  such  balanced  treat- 
ment. The  sense  of  pioportion  shewn  in  this  deep 
study,  which  is  a  mass  of  facts  and  portraits,  is  very 
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remarkable.  No  personality,  no  event  is  allowed  an 
undue  prominence. 

A  very  happy  use  has  been  made  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Lord  E'gin  to  develop  Sir  John  Bouri- 
not's  conception  of  the  (Governor's  character  and 
policy.  In  a  series  of  twelve  chapters  the  author 
nas  dealt  with  as  many  main  divisions  of  his  subiect. 
Of  special  weight  are  the  seventh  and  eighth,  deal- 
ing with  the  clergy  reserves  and  the  seignorial 
tenure;  and  the  eleventh  contains  a  masterly  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  success  of  responsible  government  as 
established  by  Lord  Elgin.  Singular  interest  is  also 
attached  to  the  closing  chapter,  which  deals  with 
the  comparison  drawn  by  EHgin  between  the  con- 
gressional government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  responsible  government  of  Canada. 

This  will,  undoubtedly,  be  pronounced  Sir  John 
Bourinot's  most  brilliant  book,  and  probably  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of  any 
single  epoch  in  the  development  of  Cana^ 


lU".  HRTOX     RVKRSOX,    By  CMANCliLLOR  lU'R- 

WASII,   M.A.,  S.T.D.,  liTi-. 

The  authorship  of  a  life  of  the  great  Methodist 
reformer  and  educationalist  fell  as  a  right  to  the 
Chancellor  of  V^ictoria  University.  Dr.  Burwash 
has  produced  a  work  of  lasting  importance,  that 
must  hereafter  be  considered  the  authoritative  life 
of  one  whose  long  combat  for  better  political, 
social,  and  educational  institutions  left  the  condi- 
tion of  his  native  province  the  better  for  his  striving. 
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Naturally,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Dr. 
Burwash's  biography  ol  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson  is 
that  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  years  of  strife 
and  turmoil  tliat  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government  in  Canada.  This  conflict 
•erved  to  bring  out  the  rugged  qualities  which 
nuide  the  plain  Methodist  mmister  an  adversary 
before  whom  opponents  trembled.  The  leader  and 
mouthpiece  of  a  moderate  party,  he  was  a  proto- 
Wpe  of  the  ideals  of  that  party.  Hence,  in  Dr. 
Burwash's  masterly  pages,  we  gam  a  knowledge  of 
the  steriing  yeomen  of  Upper  Canada  who  stood 
for  reform  within  the  pale  or  constitutional  change, 
who  were  opposed  both  to  bureaucracy  and  revolu- 
tion. But  while  this  active  period  of  Ryerson's  life 
is  necessarily  of  greatest  interest,  the  years  which 
he  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  education  in 
Upper  Canada  are  given  their  due  prominence. 
T."  book  will  be  found  to  be  of  even  power 
thro  /hout,  dispkyinji^  a  mature  judgment  of  men 
and  affairs,  a'^d  a  wide  familiarity  and  symnathv 
with  the  period.  /    i~    / 

Sir  Jamks  Douglas,  uv  r.  e.  gosxkll 

In  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
British  Columbia,  Mr.  Gosnell  uses  for  the  first  time 
the  great  mass  of  information  which  he  has  been 
collecting  for  many  years  upon  the  early  events  of 
the  Pacific  Province.  Mr.  Gosnell  has  earned  a 
deserved  reputation  as  a  statistician  and  a  writer, 
and  the  scope  of  his  book  upon  Governor  Douglas 
proves  him  to  be  possessed,  in  a  large  measure,  of 
constructive  power  and  a  graphic  style. 
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It  is  constantly  evident  that  a  manual  of  the 
early  history  of  British  Columbia  is  greatly  needed, 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Gosnell's  book  will  be  welcc  .iied 
as  the  first  exhaustive  and  authoritative  work  upon 
the  subject.  Around  the  life  of  the  great  pioneer 
Governor,  Mr.  Gosnell  has  skilfully  built  a  record 
of  the  beginning  of  colonization  and  settlement 
upon  the  Coast.  He  presents  a  connectv^d  narrative 
which  portrays  the  development  from  these  origi- 
nals, thus  linking  the  past  to  the  present. 

The  early  history  of  the  fur  traders,  from  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  Douglas  into  Oregon,  forms 
one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  a  varied  and  stirring 
life,  and  Mr.  Gosnell  has  lent  to  its  portrayal  a 
very  genuine  appreciation  of  the  romantic  elements 
in  the  picture.  Into  strong  contrast  are  thrown  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  what  may  be  called  the 
formative  period  of  Oregon  history.  While  the 
book  is  most  thorough  from  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  author  has  not  neglected  Sir  James 
Douglas,  whose  life  and  ♦inies  form  the  broad  path 
from  which  all  digressions  lead  and  to  which  they 
return. 

W'l  I.I.iA.M    LVOX    AI  At  Ki'XZIF..   By  j.\Mi:s 

I..  iiri;iii:s 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  so  widely  known  through- 
out Canada  as  an  educationist,  has  of  late  given 
much  attention  to  literarj-  production.  His  admir- 
able book  on  "  Dickens  as  an  Educator  "  has  been 
widely  read  and  most  favourably  commented  upon. 
The  judicial  quality  of  mind  which  Mr.  Hughes 
possesses  was  needed  in  any  biographer  who  should 
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venture  upon  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  the 
divergent  views  of  a  character  so  open  to  be  mis- 
understood as  that  of  WiUiam  Lyon  Mackenzie. 
Mackenzie  headed  one  of  the  great  movements 
ot  his  time,  and  with  no  over- statement  nor  any 
extravagant  eology,  Mr.  Huglies  seeks  to  show 
how  much  we  oh'c  to  liis  fierce  indomitable  energy. 
I  he  main  pi  rpose  of  the  book  is  not  to  discuss 
questions  of  controversy  relating  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie s  moti^es,  or  to  defend  his  memory  from 
charges  made  by  his  opponents,  either  to  iustifv 
themselves  or  to  defame  him.  Mr.  Hughes  deals 
with  the  vital  facts  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  life  and 
work  as  they  affected  the  great  purposes  he  had  in 
view,  and  as  they  influenced  the  development  of 
his  country,  and  aided  in  the  evolution  of  his 
lellowmen. 


Roi^l-.RT     I).\I.I)\VIX.  Bv   HON.   (ii:oR(; 


i:  \v. 


KOSS,    [  I..1). 


Among  the  reformers  of  Upper  Canada  who 
supported  constitutional  means  to  correct  evils  of 
government,  there  is  no  brighter  name  than  Robert 
Baldwin.  Throughout  the  long  warfare  of  faction 
m  which  he  took  a  chieftain's  part,  his  sagacity  and 
his  supreme  quality  of  discretion  made  him  the 
advisor  of  those  who  attempted  to  rule,  and  the 
guide  of  the  people  who  sought  a  clear  path  out  of 
their  forest  of  disabilities  and  encumbrances.  Mr. 
Kos^s  IS  in  sympathy  with  the  character  and  aims  of 
Baldwin  at  every  point  of  his  career.  He  has  also 
dealt  with  Baldwin's  great  colleague  from  Lower 
Canada,  Lafontaine,  and  his  study  of  their  person- 
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alities  and  their  times  gives  a  picture  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadians  of  the  inidule  of  the  century. 
The  author's  style  is  racy,  terse,  and  animated,  and 
the  reader  will  peruse  with  gratification  this  record 
of  deeds  done  by  men  who  are  not  heroes  of 
romance,  but  who  contributed  largely  to  the  sta- 
bility, comfort,  and  prosperity  of  Canada. 


r.\i'i\i';.\r,  (".\i<  iii;r. 

i.ii  i.n.,  I'.R.s.i.'. 


Ai.iRi  I'  n.  ni<.i;i.i.i;s, 


Tfie  name  of  Papineau  is  familiar  to  every  Cana- 
dian. Dr.  DeCelles,  tiie  well-known  French 
Canadian  author,  and  (ieneral  Librarian  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  has  performed  a  useful  task 
with  brilliant  success  in  making  clear  for  us  the 
details  of  whis  meteoric  career,  and  in  presenting  us 
with  a  forcible  exposition  of  the  issues  in  which 
Papineau  for  some  years  was  the  central  figure. 

To  this  monograph  Dr.  DeCelles  has  added  a 
biographical  study  of  Sir  Georges  Etienne  Cartier 
that  will  rank  with  his  history  of  the  United  States 
as  a  work  of  deep  research  and  i  ,  ight  The 
latter  work  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
an  honour  accorded  to  but  few  productions  of 
French  CanadiaJi  writers.  Dr.  DeCelles  had  special 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  nis  book,  and  writing  as  he  did  from  full  know- 
ledge and  warm  sympathy,  he  has  produced  a  re- 
markable appreciation  of  the  gre."t  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  place  Sir  Georges  Etienne  Cartier 
in  the  front  rank  of  Canadian  statesmen. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  book  is  necessarily 
taken  up  with  the  narrative  of  his  share  in  Con- 
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federation,  but  the  incidents  which  first  brought 
him  into  political  prominence  are  not  neglected. 
Dr.  DeCelles'  monograph  brings  together  scattered 
impressions  of  Cartiers  life-work  and  character, 
and  at  last  is  produced  the  completed  portrait  of  a 
far-seeing  statesman,  working  first  for  the  per- 
manent and  peaceable  union  of  all  divergent 
interests  in  Canada,  and  second  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  his  own  race. 

After  a  penisal  of  this  animated  book  the  reader 
may  share  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  Con- 
federation was  due  in  largest  measure  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  temperamental  endowments  of  Sir 
Georges  Etienne  Cartier  and  his  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

JOSI-PH    Howe,    Bv    Mon.    J.    W.    LONGLEY,   K.C, 
F.R.S.C. 

In  all  the  records  of  Canadian  public  men  no 
name  is  regarded  with  more  esteem  and  affection 
than  that  of  Joseph  Howe.  At  the  same  time  about 
this  illustrious  name  has  centered  the  most  heated 
argument  and  debate.  The  motives,  hopes  and 
ideals  of  the  leader  of  the  Province  by  the  sea  have 
been  variously  represented  and  misrepresented.  His 
personality  itself  gave  cause  for  comment;  his 
immense  virility,  his  noble  gift  of  eloquence  and 
his  aptitude  for  friendship  drew  men  to  him  in 
no  ordinary  way.  His  memory  will  sunive  after 
many  things  have  been  forgotten  that  made  a  noise 
in  his  day,  and  that  survival  will  be  aided  by  the 
pages  of  this  book  upon  Howe  and  his  times  by 
the  Hon.  James  W.  Longley,  the  gifted  Attomey- 
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General  of  Nova  Scotia.  Xo  one  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  before  Confederation,  and  the 
public  men  that  occupied  the  stage,  more  tho- 
roughly than  Mr.  Longley,  who  draws  upon  an  un- 
equalled fund  of  anecdote  and  personal  recollection. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  late  Principal 
Grant  had  undertaken  to  write  this  work,  and  had 
collected  much  valuable  material  to  that  end.  This 
material  his  son  has  kindly  placed  at  Mr.  liongley's 
disposal,  while  personal  experience,  as  we  have 
already  said,  has  given  him  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  period. 

(iI<:ORGI-:   HRcnVX,  Hv  joun  i.f.wis.  r.a. 

As  the  author  of  this  admirable  life  of  the  great 
Liberal  editor  and  statesman,  Mr.  Lewis  makes  his 
first  appearance  as  a  writer  of  books.  The  task  fell 
to  him  naturally,  as  for  years  his  brilliant  edu-  .  ial 
work  upon  the  Toronto  Globe  has  placed  hiiu  in 
the  stream  of  influence  which  that  newspaper  has 
always  exerted  upon  Canadian  public  opinion.  Un- 
der Mr.  Lewis's  judicious  treatment  the  violence  of 
statement  that  has  alike  animated  the  eulogists  and 
opponents  of  Mr.  BrowTi  has  quite  disappeared,  and 
the  reader  is  allowed  to  judge  dispassionately  of 
the  qualities  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  a  group  of  forceful  and  patriotic 
men.  Mr.  Brown  is  shown  to  have  been  a  Liberal 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term;  an  uncompro- 
mising advocate  of  British  connection,  but  a  critic 
of  the  United  States  only  in  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  fell  short  of  its  professed 
attachment  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  One 
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interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  the  author  sets  forth  Mr.  Brown's  position 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  the  creditable  part  that 
Canada  played  in  affording  a  refuge  for  the  escaped 
slaves,  and  Mr.  Brown's  connection  with  one  of 
these  refugee  colonies.  After  that  fi^ht  for  human 
liberty  was  won,  Mr.  Brown  threw  his  great  energy 
into  the  public  questions  involved  in  the  expansion 
of  Canada  and  Confederation.  What  a  power  he 
was  in  the  events  that  preceded  the  union  of  1867, 
and  how  constant  were  his  efforts  to  shape  and 
control  a  policy  that  would  cement  the  bond  be- 
tween Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  the  young  Dominion  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  liberty,  can  only  be  understood  from  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Lewis's  masterly  analysis  of  the  con- 
flicting motives  and  clashing  interests  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  provinces  that  played  their  parts  in  that 
historic  episode. 

Sir  Axtoinh  Aime   Doriox.  rv  kt.. 

HON.    SIR    WILFRID  LAURIIiR,   I'.C,  G.C.M.G.. 
Kti-. 

It  argues  well  for  the  interest  of  a  subject  that 
the  Premier  of  Canada,  a  man  taken  up  with  many 
and  various  matters  of  great  moment,  should  choose 
to  occupy  his  scant  leisure  with  it.  That  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  so  chose  was  because  he  had  something  of 
worth  to  say  upon  this  special  subject.  So  that 
from  the  point  of  \iew  both  of  public  and  author, 
the  Life  of  Dorion  is  an  important  addition  to  a 
series  of  historical  biographies.  Sir  A.  A.  Dorion 
was  a  type  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  public  and 
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private  life  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  He  was, 
during  the  years  of  his  active  connection  with 
public  affairs,  a  leader  in  the  counsels  of  his  party 
and  an  exemplar  of  the  virtues  of  Rouge  or  Lioeral 
principles.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  forerunner  of  Sir 
vVilfrid  Laurier  himself;  a  character  in  which  the 
finer  elements  of  both  English  and  French  were 
so  blended  as  to  produce  a  composite  type. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  sympathizing  as  he 
does  with  his  subject.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will 
communicate  to  his  biography  the  brilliance  and 
the  vigour  which  distinguish  all  his  public  utter- 
ances. It  is  no  secret  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
always  cherished  literary  ambitions  which  the  cares 
of  business  and  of  office  have  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  realizing.  The  fact  that  he  has  engaged 
himself  to  write  this  work  for  "The  Makers  of 
Canada"  is  an  earnest  that  his  youthful  ambitions 
will  be  fulfilled  to  the  endurmg  benefit  of  his 
countrymen. 

Sir  John  A .  M  a c i) e^ x a l i ^,  wx  i; i- org i- 

R.    r.ARl^lX,   C.Ni.G.,   I.I..!).,    Krc. 

Dr.  Parkin  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  Empire  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  writer,  one 
whose  vigorous  ideas  are  expressed  in  original, 
apt,  and  forcible  words.  He  has  for  some  years 
been  a  marked  man,  notable  for  his  strong  advocacy 
of  the  ideals  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  his  recent 
appointment  in  connection  with  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Fund  has  brought  him  into  still  greater  promi- 
nence. The  life  of  Macdonald  has  given  Dr.  Parkin 
scope  for  a  searching  study  of  the  Colonial  states- 
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man  who  was  the  first  to  possess  the  larger  outlook 
upon  Imperial  affairs.  The  life  story  of  the  witty, 
magnetic,  and  resourceful  leader  will  take  on  a 
new  interest  from  this  novel  point  of  view. 

Heretofore  the  career  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
has  been  viewed  by  writers  who  could  look  upon 
him  only  with  provincial  eyes,  or  at  best,  from  a 
vantage  ground  of  Dominion  interests.  Dr.  Parkin 
occupies  a  central  station,  and  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  his  subject  a  thousand  rays  of  experience 
gained  in  the  widest  'ields  of  Imperial  and  Colonial 
politics.  This  is  an  immense  gain  to  those  who  care 
for  universal  truth  in  portraiture.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald tradition  will  be  preserved  by  Dr.  Parkin,  and 
that  the  army  of  his  admirers  will  receive  additional 
reasons  for  their  loyalty  to  his  memory. 

The  biographer's  natural  freedom  from  political 
bias,  joined  to  the  constant  and  sympathetic  insis- 
tence upon  the  greater  qualities  of  the  man  who 
was  the  central  figure  of  his  time  will  make  this 
book  of  lasting  value  to  all  Englishmen  of  the 
Empire. 

ALHXA\ni:R   Mackhxzii-:,  bv  john  c. 

SAl'L,   M.A. 

Mr.  John  C.  Saui.  has  been  a  close  student  of 
Canadian  history  and  politics  for  many  years.  In 
collaboration  with  Miss  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D., 
he  has  recently  produced  two  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing historical  books  of  recent  years,  namely,  "  Eng- 
land's Story"  and  "Canada's  Story."  His  literary 
style  is  singularly  forceful  and  clear,  and  he  possesses 
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in  a  remarkable  de^ee  the  power  of  presenting  a 
su'  jeet  at  once  concisely  and  luminousfy. 

In  preparing  this  book  he  has  had  access  to  all 
the  known  sources  which  bear  ujjon  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
public  and  private  career.  Those  who  were  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's friends  and  followers  will  find  here  a  clear 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  held  them  in  allegi- 
ance to  the  exemplar  of  honest  government  and 
unflinching  rectitude  in  public  life.  Those  who  were 
his  opponents  will  see  why  they  could  respect  his 
motives  while  they  differed  from  his  poUcy. 

To  a  younger  generation  the  book  will  give  a 
very  careful  and  dispassionate  account  of  the  years 
of  political  strife  through  which  Mr.  Mackenzie 
laboured,  conscientiously  and  disinterestedly,  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 

Now  that  the  smoke  has  somewhat  lifted  from 
the  battlefields  upon  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  fought, 
it  has  been  possible  for  Mr.  Saul  to  see  clearly 
and  to  trace  definitely  the  causes  which  preceded 
Ml.  Mackenzie's  successes  and  failures.  The  reader 
will  lay  down  the  book  with  a  renewed  respect  for 
the  virile  and  wholesome  spirit  that  informed  the 
acts  and  aspirations  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
legislators  and  most  sincere  patriots. 
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CHAPTER  1 


EARLY  CAREER 


THE  Canadian  people  have  had  a  varied  experi- 
ence in  governors  appointed  by  the  imperial 
state.  At  the  very  commencement  of  British  rule 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  at  the  head  of 
affairs  Sir  Guy  Carleton— afterwards  Lord  Dor- 
chester— who  saved  the  country  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  by  his  mililary  genius,  uid  also 
proved  himself  an"  able  civil  governor  in  his  relations 
with  the  French  Canadians — then  called  "the  new 
subjects" — whom  he  treated  in  a  fair  and  generous 
spirit  which  did  much  to  make  them  friendly  to 
British  institutions.  On  the  other  hand  Canadians 
have  had  military  men  like  Sir  James  Craig,  hospit- 
able, generous,  and  kind,  but  at  the  same  time 
incapable  of  understanding  colonial  conditions  and 
aspirations,  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  working 
of  representative  institutions,  and  too  ready  to 
apply  arbitrary  methods  to  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs.  Then  Canada  has  had  men  suddenly 
drawn  from  some  inconspicuous  position  in  the 
parent  state,  like  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  and 
allowed  by  an  apathetic  or  ignorant  colonial  office 
to  prove  their  want  of  discretion,  tact,  and  even 
common  sense  at  a  very  critical  stage  of  Canadian 
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LORD  ELGIN 

affairs.  Canada  has  had  also  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  peerage  of  England,  like  the  Duke 
of   Richmond,  whose   administration  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  success  in  aggravating  national 
animosities   in   French   Canada,  and  whose  name 
would  now  be  quite  forgotten  were  it  not  fw  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  his  death.*  Then  Cana- 
dians have  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  presence  of 
Lord  Durham  at  a  time  when  a  most  senous  state 
of  affairs  imperatively  demanded  that  ripe  poUtical 
knowledge,  that  cool  judgment,  and  that  capacity 
to  see  into  political  grievances  which  were  con- 
fessedly the  characteristics  of  this  eminent  British 
statesman.  Happily  for  Canada  he  was  foUowed  by 
a  keen  poUtician  and  an  astute  economist  who. 
despite  his  overweening  vanity  and  his  tendency 
to  underrate  the  ability  of  "those  feUows  m  the 
colonies"— his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  England- 
was  weU  able  to  gauge  quite  accurately  pubhc 
sentiment  and  to  govern  himself  accordingly  during 
his  short  term  of  office.   Since  the  confederation 
of  the  provinces  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
distinguished  governors,  some  bearing  names  fam- 
ous in  the  history  of  Great  Britein  and  Ireland, 
some  bringing  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  a 
large  knowledge  of  pubUc  business  gained  m  the 
government  of  the  parent  state  and  her  wide  em- 
pire, some  gifted  with  a  happy  faculty  of  expressmg 

>  He  was  bitten  by  a  tame  fox  and  died  of  hydrophobia  at  Richmond, 
in  the  present  county  of  farletou,  Ontario. 
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themselves  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  all  of 
them  equally  influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  fill 
their  important  position  with  dignity,  impartiality, 
and  affability. 

But  eminent  as  have  been  the  services  of  many 
of  the  governors,  whose  memories  are  still  cherished 
by  the  people  of  Canada,  no  one  among  them 
stands  on  a  higher  plane  than  James,  eighth  earl  of 
Elgin  and  twelfth  earl  of  Kincardine,  whose  public 
career  in  Canada  I  propose  to  recall  in  the  following 
narrative.    He  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  enabled 
him  lO  cope  most  successfully  with  the  racial  and 
politir  J  difficidties  which  met  him  at  the  outset 
of  his  administration  during  a  very  critical  period 
of   Canadian    history.   Animated   by  the  loftiest 
motives,  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office,  gifted  with  a  rare  power  of 
eloquent  expression,  possessed  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment and   infinite   discretion,  never   yieldii^  to 
dictates  of  passion  but  always  determined  to  be 
patient  and  calm  at  moments  of  violent  public 
excitement,  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation  in  a  coimtry  peopled  like 
Canada,  entering  fully  into  the  aspirations  of  a 
young  people  for  self-government,  ready  to  concede 
to  French  Canadians  their  full  share  in  the  public 
councils,  anxious  to  build  up  a  Canadian  nation 
without  reference  to  creed  or  race — ^this  disting- 
uished  nobleman   must    be   always  placed  by  a 
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Canadian  historian  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
great  administrators  happily  chosen  from  time  to 
time  by  the  imperial  state  for  the  government  of 
her  dominions  beyond  the  sea.  No  governor-general, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  has  come  nearer  to  that  ideal, 
described  by  Sir  Edward   Bulwer   Lytton    when 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  a  lettei  to  Sir 
George  Bowen,  himself  distinguished  for  the  ability 
with  which  he  presided  over  the  affairs  of  several 
colonial    dependencies.    "Remember,"  said    Lord 
Lytton,  to  give  that  eminent  author  and  statesman 
his  kter  title,  "that  the  first  care  of  a  governor  in  a 
free  colony  is  to  shun  the  reproach  of  being  a  party 
man.  Give  all  parties,  and  all  the  ministries  formed, 

the  fairest  play After  aU,  men  are  governed 

as  much  by  the  heart  as  by  the  head.  Evident 
sympathy  in  the  progress  of  the  colony;  traits 
of  kindness,  generosity,  devoted  energy,  where 
required  for  the  public  weal;  a  pure  exercise  of 
patronage;  an  utter  absence  of  vindictiveness  or 
spite;  the  fairness  that  belongs  to  magnanimity— 
these  are  the  qualities  that  make  governors  power- 
ful, while  men  merely  sharp  and  clever  may  be 
weak  and  detested." 

In  the  following  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lord  Elgin  came  up  to  this  ideal,  and  was  able 
to  leave  the  country  in  the  full  confidence  that  he 
had  won  the  respect,  admiration,  and  even  affection 
of  all  cksses  of  the  Canadian  people.  He  came  to 
the  country  when  there  existed  on  all  sides  doubts 
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as  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  union  of  1840, 
suspicions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  imperial  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  the  concession  of  respon- 
sible government,  a  growing  antagonism  between 
the  two  nationalities  which  then,  as  always,  divided 
the  province,  a  very  serious  economic  disturbance 
which  was  crippling  the  whole  trade  of  the  country, 
and  nruide  some  persons — happily  very  few  in  num- 
ber— believe  for  a  short  time  that  independence, 
or  annexation  to  the  neighbouring  repubUc,  was 
preferable  to  continued  connection  with  a  country 
which  so  grudgingly  conceded  political  rights  to 
the  dependency,  and  so  ruthlessly  overturned  the 
commercial  system  on  which  the  province  had  been 
so  long  dependent.  When  he  left  Canada,  Lord 
Elgin  knew  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
two  nationalities  were  workhig  harmoniously  for 
the  common  advantage  of  the  province,  that  the 
principles  of  responsible  government  were  firmly 
established,  and  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  country  was  fully  on  an  equality 
vdth  its  political  development 

The  man  who  achieved  these  magnificent  results 
could  claim  an  ancestry  to  which  a  Scotsman 
would  point  with  national  pride.  He  could  trace 
his  lineage  back  to  the  ancient  Norman  house  of 
which  "Robert  the  Bruce" — a  name  ever  dear  to 
the  Scottish  nation— was  the  most  distinguished 
member.  He  was  bom  in  London  on  July  20th, 
1811.  His  father  was  a  general  in  the  British  army, 
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a  representative  peer  in  the  British  parliament  from 
1790-1840,  and  an  ambassador  to  several  European 
courts;  but  he  is  best  known  to  history  by  the  fact 
that  he  seriously  crippled  his  private  fortunes  by 
his  purchase,  while  in  the  East,  of  that  magnificent 
collection  of  Athenian  art  which  was  afterwards 
bought  at  half  its  value  by  the  British  government 
and  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  still 
known  as  the  "Elgin  Marbles."  From  his  father, 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,*  he  inherited  "the 
genial  and  playful  spirit  which  gave  such  a  charm 
to   his  social   and   parental   relations,  and   which 
helped  him  to  elicit  from  others  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  made  so  much  use  in  the  many  diverse 
situations  of  his  after  Ufe."  The  deep  piety  and  the 
varied  culture  of  his  mother  "made  her  admirably 
qualified  to  be  the  depository  of  the  ardent  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  his  boyhood."  At  Oxford,  where 
he  completed  his  education  after  leaving  Eton,  he 
showed  that  unselfish  spirit  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  which  were  the  recognised  traits 
of  his  character  in  after  life.  Conscious  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  family's  fortunes,  he  laboured 
strenuously  even  in  college  to  relieve  his  father  as 
mucli  as  possible  of  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
While  living  very  much  to  himself,  he  never  failed  to 

•  "Letters  ami  Jouniala  of  James,  eijjlith  Earl  of  Elgin,  etc."  Edited 
by  Theodore  Waldron,  V.  B.     For  fuller  reference*  to  worki  coniult«d 
in  the  writing  of  th**  nhort  hi»tory,  see  fiibtiographifttl  Sttu  at  the 
end  nf  thii  book. 
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^      the  confidence  and  respect  even  at  this  youthful 
a       f  all  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
hii  «udependence  of  thought  Uiid  judgment  Among 
his  contemporaries  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  afterwards 
prime  minister;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  be- 
came secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  was 
chief  adviser  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— now  Edward 
VII— during  his  visit  to  Canada  in  1860;  and  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  both  of  whom  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  governor-generalship  of  India. 
In  the  college  debating  club  he  won  at  once  a  very 
distinguished  place.  "I  well  remember,"  wrote  Mr. 
Gladstone,  many  years  later,  "placing  him  as  to  the 
natural  gift  of  eloquence  at  the  head  of  all  those  I 
knew  either  at  Eton  or  at  the  University."  Ht  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  him 
— ^to  quote  the  opinion  of  his  own  brother.  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  "the  Reason  and  Understanding, 
to  use  the  distinctions  of  Coleridge,  were  both 
largely  developed,  and  both  admirably  balanced. 
....  He  set  himself  to  work  to  form  in  his  own 
mind  a  clear  idea  of  each  of  the  coiistituent  parts  of 
the  problem  vrith  which  he  had  to  deaL  This  he 
effected  partly  by  reading,  but  still  more  by  con- 
versation wiUi  special  men,  and  by  that  extra- 
ordinary logical  power  of  mind  and  penetration 
which  not  only  enabled  him  to  get  out  of  every 
man  all  he  had  in  him,  but  which  revealed  to  these 
men  themselves  a  knowledge  of  their  own  imperfect 
and  crude  conceptions,  and  made  them  constantly 
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unwilling  witnesses  or  reluctant  adherents  to  views 

which  originally  they  were  prepared  to  oppose " 

The  result  was  that,  "in  an  incredibly  short  time  he 
attained  an  accurals  and  clear  conception  of  the 
essential  facts  befc.e  him,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
strike  out  a  course  which  he  could  consistently  pur- 
sue amid  all  difficulties,  because  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  actual  facts  and  the  permanent  conditions 
of  the  problem  he  had  to  solve."  Here  we  have  the 
secret  of  his  success  in  grappling  with  the  serious 
and  complicated  questions  which  constantly  engaged 
his  attention  in  the  administration  of  Canadian 

affairs. 

After  leaving  the   University  with  honour,  he 
passed  several  years  on  the  family's  estate  which 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  financial  embarrassment  into  which  it  had  fallen 
ever  since   his   father's   extravagwit   purchase   in 
Greece.  In  1840,  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
George,  who  died  unmarried,  James  became  heir 
to  the  earldom,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  borough  of  Southampton. 
He  claimed  then,  as  always,  to  be  a  Liberal  Con- 
servative, because  he  believed  that  "the  institutions 
of  our  country,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  are  wisely 
adapted,  when  duly  and  faithfully  administered,  to 
promote,  not  the  interest  of  any  class  or  classes 
exclusively,  but  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people";  and  because  he  felt 
that,  "on  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  not 
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and,  I  believe,  under  God,  will  be  a  great  blessing 
to  them." 

Here  we  come  again  in  sight  of  that  first  and  last 
great  qualification  of  the  noblest  helpers  of  mankind. 
Something  of  their  work  may  be  done  from  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  there  may  be  times  when  nothing 
but  the  sense  of  duty,  that  "stem  daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God,"  can  hold  them  to  their  work;  but 
their  noblest  inspiration  is  drawn  from  the  heart  of 
God  rather  than  from  His  will,  and  their  greatest 
success  is  achieved  through  the  labour  of  love.  This 
generous  affection  transpires  in  many  passages  in 
the  diary  of  Egerton  Ryerson.  On  coming  to  his 
charge  among  the  Indians  he  writes,  "I  feel  an 
inexpressible  joy  in  taking  up  my  abode  with 
them,"  and  again  "my  heart  feels  one  with  them." 
And  when  he  had  had  experience  of  the  privations 
of  Indian  life  and  suffered  frequent  and  depressing 
illness  from  the  hardship  endured,  he  exclaims 
on  returning  to  his  work  after  a  short  absence, 
"I  am  now  among  the  dear  objects  of  my  care. 
My  heart  leaped  for  joy  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
village  and  received  such  a  hearty  welcome." 

At  the  conference  of  1827,  Mr.  Ryerson  was 
appointed  to  the  Cobourg  circuit  which  at  that 
time  extended  from  Bowmanville  to  Brighton.  The 
Indian  work  at  the  Rice  Lake  and  Mud  Lake 
missions  was  sttttl  an  object  of  his  care,  but  his  work 
was  on  the  whole  of  a  more  pastoral  and  evan- 
gelistic character  than  that  of  his  Credit  and  York 
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appointment.  He  speaks  of  the  kindness  received 
from  his  people  and  of  the  greater  comfort  of 
his  circumstances  and  the  corresponding  advance- 
ment in  his  studies.  But  the  work  of  controversy 
continued  vrith  increasing  pressure  and  anxiety. 
It  was  about  two  years  before  this  time  that 
he  was  forced,  much  against  his  own  inclination, 
into  controversial  writing.  He  speaks  of  it  as  of  an 
affliction,  but  adds,  "I  feel  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
God,  and  I  am  resolved  to  follow  truth  and  the 
holy  scripture  in  whatever  channel  they  will  lead 
me."  A  few  months  later  he  writes:  "My  engage- 
ment in  controversial  writing  savours  too  much  of 
dry  historical  criticism  to  be  spiritual,  and  often 
causes  leanness  of  soul;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  the  present  state  of  matters  in  this  colony,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  my  most  judicious  friends  that 
I  should  continue  it  till  it  comes  to  a  successful 
termination."  Again  he  writes,  "During  the  past 
year  (1826-7)  my  principal  attention  has  been  called 
to  controversial  labours.  If  the  Lord  will,  may  this 
cup  pass  by  in  my  future  life." 

It  was  not  the  Lord's  will,  however,  to  answer 
this  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  controversy  was  more 
and  more  required  of  the  man  who  would  have 
chosen  for  himself  the  work  of  a  missionary  and  of 
an  itinerant  preacher.  Mr.  Ryerson  tells  us  how  he 
had  to  compose  on  horseback  sermons  and  '  ;plies 
to  his  ecclesiastical  adversaries  as  he  passed  from 
end  to  end  of  his  extensive  and  laborious  circuit. 
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Indeed,  in  Cobourg,  stories  are  still  told  to  the  third 
generation  of  the  way  in  which  those  replies  were 
written.  The  young  preacher  would  come  in  at 
nightfall  from  his  long  ride  and  sit  up  till  morning 
looked  in  upon  him  and  saw  the  pile  of  firewood 
consumed  on  the  one  side  of  him  and  a  pile  of 
manuscript  grown  up  on  the  other.  In  this  work 
thus  thrust  upon  him,  he  so  fulfilled  the  Apostolic 
precept,  "  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong,"  that  when 
the  conference  in  1829  established  the  Chrittian 
Guardian  newspaper,  Mr.  Ryerson  was  placed 
in  the  editorial  chidr  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
vindicating  the  character  and  contending  for  the 
civil  and  religious  ri^^ts  of  his  people. 
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A  constitution  with   such  inherent  liability  to 
abuse  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  intelligent  people  who  had  con- 
tinually before  them  the  example  of  the  operation 
of  a  more  thoroughly  responsible  system  of  govern- 
ment immediately  to  tlie  south,  and  who  were 
many  of  them  but  lately  immigrants  from  the 
parent  land,  where  already  the  principles  of  respon- 
sible government  were  being  far  more  effectively 
carried  into  practice.  There  was,  of  course,  a  bare 
possibility  tliat  such  a  constitution  might  afford  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  government  If  tlie  colonial 
office  on  tlie  one  hand  and  tlie  governor  on  the 
other  used  their  large  jKiwers  with  wise  considera- 
tion and  discretion,   anticipating  the  needs   and 
wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  their 
legislative  assembly,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
avoid  what  otherwise  must  lead  to  inevitable  con- 
flict  But  tlie  spirit  which  framed  this  colonial 
constitution  was  evidently  still  jealously  tenacious 
of  imperial  prerogatives,  and  determined  to  govern 
the  colonies  for  the  good  of  the  colonists,  as  they 
viewed  it,  but  at  the  same  time  in  subordinaticm  to 
what  they  considered  the  paramount  interests  of 
the  mother  land.  The  constitution  framed  in  this 
spirit  gave  to  the  colonists  the  name,  the  idea  of, 
and  the  desire  for  self-government  while  it  wiUihdd 
the  reality,  and  thus  of  itself  planted  the  seeds  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  a  progressive  people. 
But  this  was   not  its  only  weakness.  Its  very 
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efforts  after  good  became  in  themselves  the  greatest 
of  evils.  The  colonial  office  itself  was  by  no  means 
either  regardless  or  forgetful  of  what  it  considered 
the  best  interests  of  the  colonists;  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Constitutional  Act  is  devoted  to  mak- 
ing provision  for  what  it  considered  the  highest 
interests  of  these  loyal  children  of  the  empire. 
To  say  nothing  of  mistakes  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  Upper  Canada  two  most  serious 
errors  were  the  provisions  for  the  endowment 
of  an  established  church  and  for  the  creation  of 
a  titled  hereditary  aristocracy  with  places  in  the 
upper  legislative  chamber.  These  provisions,  both 
embodied  in  the  new  colonial  constitution,  both 
destined  to  utter  practical  failure,  but  both  acting 
as  irritants  provoking  unfortunate  conflicts,  were 
the  beginning  of  misfortimes  from  which  we  have 
not  perfectly  escaped  even  to-day,  though  we 
have  passed  a  century  of  effort  to  coimteract 
their  far-reaching  influence.  These  provisions,  with 
others  which  followed,  were  the  result  of  the  spirit 
of  an  age  when  the  supreme  care  of  the  state 
was  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  superior  class 
of  people,  and  when  the  great  body  of  the  pop- 
ulation, whose  labour  and  virtue  constitute  its 
wealth  and  strength,  were  passed  over  with  but 
little  consideration.  To  such  an  age  a  governing 
class,  of  which  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
were  r^^arded  as  a  part,  seemed  a  prime  necessity; 
and  to  create  and  educate  such  a  class  and  provide 
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for  their  maintenance  seemed  an  imperative  duty. 
The  rest  of  the  people  were  expected  "to  labour 
truly  to  get  their  own  living,  and  to  do  their  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  pleased  God  to 
call  them."  It  can  now  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
some  such  conception  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitutional  Act;  and  it  is  even 
more  certain  that  such  was  the  poUcy  inaugurated 
by  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Lieut- 
General  John  Graves  Simcoe.  His  educational  policy 
alone  is  proof  of  this.  It  was  more  concerned  with 
the  erection  of  schools  after  the  model  of  the 
English  classical  schools,  and  with  the  founding  of 
a  university,  than  with  the  elementary  education  of 
all  the  people;  and  while  for  the  one  class  it 
provided  an  endowment,  which,  if  not  sufficient, 
has  at  least  supplied  our  wants  for  an  entire  cen- 
tury in  high  schools  and  university,  it  left  the 
other  to  care  for  itself. 

But  the  population  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
Upper  Canada  was  not  of  the  material  to  be  treated 
after  this  feshion.  The  men  whose  intelligence  and 
whose  moral  and  political  principles  were  so  ma- 
tured as  to  lead  them  to  sacrifice  almost  their 
entire  worldly  fortune  for  the  sake  of  those  princi- 
ples, were  not  easily  to  be  divided  into  upper  and 
lower  classes,  or  relegated  to  any  inferior  position 
while  their  neighbours  were  constituted  a  governing 
chiss.  Moreover,  they  were  men  of  various  forms  of 
reliffious  feith.  There  were  Puritan  Independents 
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from  New  England,  Quakers  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island,  Lutherans  and  Dutch  Reformed 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterians 
from  New  Jersey,  and  fit>m  various  parts  a  large 
body  of  the  followers  of  John  Wesley,  and  not 
a  few  Baptists.  Probably  from  the  beginning  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  were  a  decided 
mmority  of  the  population,  while  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists  together 
constituted  the  majority.  The  founding  of  an  en- 
dowed and  established  church  under  such  circum- 
stances was  as  serious  a  mistake  and  as  difficult  an 
enterprise  as  the  creation  of  a  titled  governing 
class.  The  body  whom  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
established  church  was  frt>m  the  beginning  behind 
in  the  race,  while  energy,  zeal,  self-denying  labour 
and  sympathy  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
were  largely  if  not  exclusively  on  Uie  side  of  the 
so-called  sects. 

The  policy  then  inaugurated  mi^t  thus  have 
expired  with  its  founder's  term  as  governor,  and 
was  liable  at  any  time  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  coming  to  the  colony  of  an  intelligent  and 
liberal-minded  govf*mor,  had  not  two  or  three 
notable  circumstances  combined  to  give  it  a  living 
continuity  and  fictitious  support  The  first  of  these 
was  the  coming  to  the  country  in  1799,  to  inaugur- 
ate the  educaticHial  side  of  the  policy,  of  John 
Strachan,  afterwards  first  Anglican  bishop  of  To- 
ronto. The  post  was  first  offered  to  the  famous 
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ThomM  Chalmers,  then  «I«o  a  young  man  fredi 
from  coUcge,  and  by  him  decUned.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  his  acceptance  no  one  can 
now  venture  to  conjecture.  The  event  proved  that 
the  man  to  whom  it  feU  was  preCminenUy  fitted 
for  the  work,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  its 
accomplishment  had  it  been  possible  to  mortal  man. 
This  young  man,  then  a  mere  youthftd  school 
teacher,  was  employed  solely  for  that  purpose,  and 
because  of  his  success  in  that  profession.  But  he 
was  endowed  with  aU  the  quaUties  of  a  great  poUti- 
cal  leader,  a  pleasing  personality,  intense  energy, 
tireless  pertinacity  of  purpose,  a  mind  ftnitftil  of 
resources  for  the  practical  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes,  and  a  judgment  of  men  and  of  circum- 
stances which  enabled  him  to  take  their  measure 
with  accuracy  and  to  make  both  serve  his  purposes. 
He  was  not  long  in  the  country  before  he  had 
fully  grasped  the  dominant  policy  and  had  shaped 
himself  and  his  life  work  for  its  accomplishment 
Though  a  divinity  student  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land his  association  with  the  rector  of  the  Chureh 
of  England  in  Kingston,  and  with  Mr.  Cartwright 
a  leading  layman  of  that  body,  led  to  his  taking 
orders  in  that  church ;  and  from  that  day.  May, 
1808,  his  future  course  was  determined.  His  great 
talents  were  soon  recognized  and  in  a  few  years  hb 
appointment  as  rector  of  York,  and  a  Uttle  later 
as  member  of  the  executive  council,  made  him 
virtual  leader  of  the  Chureh  of  England  party 
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in  the  province,  and  gave  at  once  continuity,  guid- 
ance  and  energy  to  its  policy.  Henceforth  his 
ambition  was  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
dominant  as  the  established  church  in  the  country 
with  full  control  of  the  vast  clergy  reserve  endow- 
ments and  of  the  superior  education  as  well  as  the 
government  of  the  province. 

A  circumstance  which  afforded  some  fictitious 
strength  to  this  ambitious  politico-religious  policy 
was  the  relation  of  several  of  the  other  religious 
bodies  and  particularly  of  the  Methodists  to  the 
sister  or  rather  parent  churches  in  the  United  States. 
These  churches  had  sprung  from  the  American 
colonies  at  the  era  of  Uie  Revolution,  through  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist  emigration  which  founded 
Upper  Canada.  Methodist  preachers,  themselves 
also,  almost  to  a  man,  of  Loyalist  sympathies,  had 
followed  their  people  to  their  new  homes  in  the 
northern  wilderness  and  had  shared  all  their  early 
privations  and  trials.  But  under  the  Methodist 
itinerant  economy  they  did  not  establish  a  separate 
church,  judging  that  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  was  not  limited  by  political  boundaries.  As 
the  Methodists  were  the  most  effectual  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  success  of  the  church  policy,  their 
opponents  were  not  slow  to  attach  to  them  the  op- 
probrium of  being  republicans,  annexationists,  and 
not  loyal  to  the  British  throne  and  institutions.  The 
reproach  was  most  unjust,  for  Canadian  Methodism 
was  bom  out  of  the  great  United  Empire  Loyalist 
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powerful  communist  writer,  Proudhon,  who  said 
that  "Property  was  robbery." 

In  politics,  as  in  love  and  in  war,  for  some  people, 
everything  is  fair  against  an  opponent  or  a  rival. 
According  to  this  convenient  but  immoral  principle 
of  conduct,  some  of  Cartier's  foes  were  pleased 
to  represent  him  as  afflicted  with  anglomania,  to 
the  extent  of  aiming  at  the  anglification  of  his 
countrymen.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  truth  than  this  remark.  He,  for  a  certain  time, 
overlooked  it,  thinking  it  was  beneath  contempt, 
but  when  one  day  it  was  hurled  at  him  in  the 
House,  he  resented  it  bitterly,  and  turning  to  the 
member  who  had  dared  to  make  this  charge,  he 
said:   "The  honourable  gentleman  has  even  stated 
that  it  was  my  object  to  anglicize  my  countrymen. 
Well,  if  he  ever  occupies  my  present  seat  I  hope  he 
will   place   upon   the   statute  book   measures   as 
favourable  to  them  as  those  of  which  I  am  proud  of 
being  the  author.  Does  he  not  know  what  a  long 
struggle  I  had  to  bear  in  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
struction through   Lower  Canada  of  the   Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  which  now  affords  to  my  country- 
men new  facilities  to  increase  their  wealth,  adds 
value  to  their  land  and  opens  fresh  fields  to  coloni- 
zation? Have  I  not,  in  1855,  given  Normal  Schools 
to  Lower  Canada,  and  opened  8,000  new  common 
schools  ?  Have  I  not  restored  the  Jesuits'  property 
to  its  primitive  destination — education?  Have  I  not 
introduced  the  French  laws  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
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ships?  Did  anyone  think  before  me  of  consolidat- 
ing the  Coutume  de  Paris  into  a  civil  code,  which 
places  within  easy  reach  both  of  the  English  and 
French  population,  the  laws  of  our  province?  Is  not 
the  law  dividing  the  province  into  a  large  number 
of  judiciary  districts  extremely  beneficial  both  to 
the  lawyers  and  the  people?  Was  not  the  Seigniorial 
Act  which  suppressed  the  lods  et  ventes  dues  a 
desirable  measure  ?" 

To  face  such  charges  as  those  brought  against 
Cartier  is  the  common  lot  of  all  public  men  in  a 
commimity  like  ours.  They  are  in  turn,  and  at  the 
same  time,  charged  with  being  too  French  or 
too  English,  too  friendly  to  the  Catholics  or  to  the 
Protestants.  When  a  statesman  has  nothing  but 
these  conflicting  charges  to  combat,  one  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  governing  according  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  Methods  of  criticizing  and 
making  opposition  are  numerous  and  varied,  whilst 
there  is  but  one  way  to  govern. 

Cartier's  ideas  on  political  economy  as  bearing 
on  Canada  were  not  fixed;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  inclined  markedly  to  either  free  trade  or  pro- 
tection, but  stood  midway  between  the  extremes  of 
the  two  economic  creeds.  On  this  ground,  and  on 
this  only,  he  was  an  opportunist  •*  The  manufac- 
turers often  ask,"  he  said,  one  day,  "to  be  pro- 
tected to  the  utmost  This  is  an  absurd  demand,  as 
absurd  as  the  claims  of  the  free  traders.  If  we  were 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  latter  we  would 
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be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  government  through  di- 
rect taxation  the  same  amount  that  protection  would 
give  in  an  indirect  manner.  With  unlimited  protec- 
tion, you  would  strike  a  terrible  blow  at  our  foreign 
trade.  We  shall  not  go  in  for  such  a  suicidal  policy. 
The  government  has  decided  to  impose  duties 
which  will  bring  into  the  exchequer  the  revenue 
required  for  public  service  and  afford  to  our  indus- 
tries a  reasonable  protection." 

Political  economy,  that  unce^ain  science  con- 
taining so  many  high  sounding  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  their  results  in  cold  exp  rience;  political 
economy  which  one  hundred  years  after  Adam 
Smith  has  not  yet  formulated  any  accepted  law  for 
the  development  of  wealth,  could  not  suit  an  ab- 
solute mind  like  Cartier's.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  ideas  wavered  between  pro- 
tection and  free  trade.  In  this  only,  did  they  show 
a  tendency  to  oscillate.  In  other  matters,  he  was 
absolute  to  an  extreme ;  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  for  example,  as  it  has  already 
been  shown,  were  to  him  like  dogmas.  He  never 
doubted  for  one  moment  that  these  institutions,  in 
their  ensemble,  were  the  masterpiece  of  hiunan 
ingenuity. 

To  quote  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  opinion  of 
Cartier :  "  What  strikes  one  most  in  this  complex 
nature,  is  that  he  takes  hold  of  every  question  from 
the  highest  point  of  view.  He  has  never  been  seen 
to  shun  any  responsibility  by  appealing  to  popular 
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prejudices  which  always  offer  an  easy  retreat  In 

whatever  situation  he  is  placed  he  faces  it  boldly 

and  nobly.  It  is  curious  to  note  here  that  however 

high  and  brave  the  conclusion  he  comes  to,  the 

grandeur  of  the  subject  never  draws  any  inspiration 

from  him.  He  always  remains  exclusively  a  man  of 

action  and  a  business  man,  without  any  bright 

thoughts  or  clever  sentences.  It  is  impossible  to 

read  his  speeches,  with  their  dulhiess  of  expression, 

without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  come 

fiwm  a  person  whose  political  intelligence  is  of  the 

highest  order.  Very  few  men  have  understood  as 

well  as  he  did  the  situation  of  the  French  race. 

Very  few  have  had  a  clearer  conception  of  the 

duties  connected  with  that  situation." 

This  firmness  of  conviction  which  characterized 
his  views  in  politics  follov»red  him  in  the  higher  field 
of  religion.  Here  he  rose  above  the  average  men  of 
his  day  and  especially  of  his  youth  when  rationalism 
had  taken  hold  of  not  a  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Voltaire,  d'Alembert  and  Diderot  were  then 
much  read  and  thought  of  in  Lower  Canada.  Car- 
tier  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  court  the  clergy, 
never  made  a  show  of  his  religious  belief,  but  from 
boyhood,  under  family  and  afterwards  school  in- 
fluence, he  closely  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  that 
faith  which  seeks  to  elevate  and  offers  cheering 
hopes  beyond  death. 

Early  influences  often  follow  a  man  in  after  life, 
and  explain,  in  many  cases,  his  temperament  and 
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general  demeanour.  It  is  noticeable  in  Cartier's 
career  that  the  associations  of  his  youth  left  their 
mark  in  his  mind.  The  surroundings  in  which  he 
was  brought  up  were  peculiar  enough  to  impress 
him  strongly.  In  those  days,  prior  to  the  uprising 
of  1837,  the  country  along  the  Richelieu  river  and 
in  the  more  progressive  parts  of  Lower  Canada 
offered  scenes  of  patriarchal  life  quite  unknown 
anywhere  else.  It  is  still  usual  in  the  province  to 
refer  to  that  period  as  le  bon  vieux  temps  (the 
good  old  times).  Then  Lower  Canada  was  a  land  of 
plenty,  of  cakes  and  honey,  of  constant  merriment 
and  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life.  If  the 
Iiabitants  worked  hard  in  summer  from  dawn  until 
sunset,  or,  as  one  of  them  said  to  me  in  a  poetical 
sentence,  if  he  toiled  d'une  etoile  a  rautre,  that  is, 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  morning  star  to  the 
rising  of  the  evening  star,  his  labours  were  amply 
rewarded  at  harvest  time.  He  then  saw  his  gra- 
naries full  to  overflowing  of  heavy  sheaves  and  of 
all  the  products  of  the  garden  and  farm.  As  soon 
as  his  rich  crops  lay  secure  in  the  bam,  the  bell 
would  give  the  signal  for  feasts  and  amusement; 
and  winter,  the  thoughts  of  whose  hardships  send 
a  chill  through  foreigners,  saw  merry  scenes.  All 
Lower  Canada  was  alive  with  a  long  succession  of 
entertainments,  dinners,  parties  and  dances.  The 
dinners— /m*o/*  as  they  were  cailed — went  the 
round  of  a  parish,  every  guest  at  the  first  one 
given  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  being  in  duty 
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bound  to  return  the  compliment  And  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  eatables  they  recalled  the  Rabelaisian 
feasts.  The  golden,  roasted  turkey  kept  company 
with  the  huge  roast  of  pork,  or  porc-frais  a  Vail, 
which  the  late  chief  justice  of  Quebec  (Sir  W.  John- 
ston) looked  upon  as  the  masterpiece  of  the  Cana- 
dian cuisine ;  and  ragoAts  of  all  descriptions  loaded 
the  table.  It  was  the  ambition  of  every  house- 
keeper, who  had  a  true  sense  of  hospitality,  to  hide 
the  table-cloth  with  all  the  delicacies  which  the 
country  and  her  skill  could  supply.  To  that  end 
every  space  between  the  plates  and  dishes  was 
crowded  with  smaller  plates,  saucers  filled  with 
jellies,  bon-bons,  crtme  bruise,  and  the  like. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  luck  to  be  present,  in  his 
younger  days,  at  one  of  these  repasts,  and  not  since 
has  he  witnessed  such  joy,  such  open  heartedness, 
and  also  such  appetites.  As  the  evening  passed 
away  in  pleasure  a  demand  for  songs  arose,  and 
the  local  artists  sang  those  which  every  one  in 
the  room  knew  to  the  last  line.  They  were  the 
rhymes  called  chanson  de  ronde,  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  king  of  France  sang  through  their  cam- 
paigns from  the  east  to  the  west  of  Canada,  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  George  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  Ticonderoga.  They 
are  still  fiimiliar  all  over  Quebec.  The  chorus  of 
one  of  them  lingers  yet  in  my  memory  just  as 
1  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  singer,  who  after 
each  stanza  would  turn  to  mine  host  and  shout: 
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Bonhomme,  bonhomme, 

Tu  ii'm  pH  nwitre  d«ni  to  nwiwn 

Quand  nous  y  wmmM.  > 

Such  festivities  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  parish.  These  Canadians  of  old  would  exchange 
amenities  with  all  the  villages  along  the  Richelieu 
river,  from  St.  Ours  to  Chambly.  Many  and  many 
gay  drives  did  this  river  see  after  having  witnessed 
in  earlier  days  the  plodding  of  Montcalm's  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  the  glorious  battlefield  of  Carillon. 
The  Richelieu  was  in  olden  times  the  highway 
between  New  France  and  the  English  colonies; 
and  the  route  was  also  followed  by  the  invaders  of 
1775  and  1812.  Fortunately  the  Lenten  season 
came  at  last  to  put  a  stop  to  these  agreeable  but 
rather  expensive  pastimes.  It  is  true  that  in  order 
not  to  break  off  too  suddenly  from  this  pleasure- 
making  there  was  still  the  gathering  in  the  woods 
around  the  cauldron  of  boiling  maple  sap,  which 
afforded  another  great  source  of  amusement. 

St.  Antoine,  Cartier's  birth  place,  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cartier  stated  in  a  speech  at  Quebec  that 
his  grandfather  exported  annually  500,000  bushels 
of  wheat  bought  in  that  section  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  merchant,  and  the  house  in  which  he  carried 
on  his  trade  is  still  extant.  It  is  well  known  about  the 
country  on  account  of  its  size,  for  it  extends  three 

*  "Old  fellow,  old  fellow,  yon  are  not  the  lord  of  thU  honse  when 
we  are  here." 
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times  the  length  of  the  other  dwellings.  It  gties  by 
the  name  of  the  mauon  aux  sept  chemindes,  the 
house  with  seven  chimneys.  An  explanation  as  to 
the  necessity  for  such  a  large  establishment  affords 
details  of  some  interest  to  persons  not  familiar  with 
all  the  peculiarities  of  I^ower  Canada.  One  section 
of  this  long  house  was  set  apart  for  the  family, 
another  contained  the  storehouse  and  the  remainder 
was  intended  to  lodge  rentiers.  According  to  a 
long-standing  custom,  farmers  or  tradespeople  who 
are  growing  old,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a 
neighbour  of  some  means  in  the  parish,  under  which 
they  give  all  their  property  to  the  latter  in  exchange 
for  a  life  annuity  (hence  the  title  of  rentiers).  I  have 
before  me  one  of  those  contrats  de  donation,  which 
enumerates  all  that  the  rentier  is  entitled  to,  from 
tobacco  and  snuif  to  an  everlasting  cow  (une  vache 
qui  ne  meurt  pas),  and  a  merchantable  hog  (un 
cochon  marchand).  These  annuities  cause  trouble 
whenever  the  rentier  succeeds  in  lingering  beyond 
the  day  he  is  expected  to  die  The  Cartiers  seem  to 
have  made  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  enter  upon 
these  risks,  to  judge  by  the  appointments  of  their 
house. 

After  reading  the  above  sketchy  description  of 
the  state  of  Lower  Canada,  the  question  naturally 
occurs:  How  can  you  account  for  the  uprising 
of  1887,  if  the  people  were  so  happy  in  the  "good 
old  time?"  The  query  is  quite  natural  and  must  be 
answered.   The  t:oubles  had  an  aristocratic,  not 
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a  popular  origin.  It  was  the  best  people  of  the 
country  that  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Chateau 
St.  Louis:  Papineau,  Panet.  Bddard,  Bourdages  and 
their  friends,  men  of  high  culture,  the  real  aris- 
tocracy, became  exasperated  in  time  at  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  they  were  constantly 
treated.  As  to  the  habitant,  he  enjoyed  religious 
liberty  and  exemption  from  taxation ;  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  lot  and  would  not  have  moved  if  the 
red  hot  tirades  of  Papineau  had  not  persuaded  him 
that  he  had  a  grievance.  Still  this  discontent  was  far 
from  being  general  and  deep-rooted,  as  the  uprising 
confined  to  the  region  of  Montreal  has  shown. 

The  surroundings  in  which  Cartier's  youth  was 
spent,  as  already  observed,  had  their  influence  on 
his  mind,  and  contributed  with  the  genial  nature  of 
his  race  to  keep  alive  in  his  soul  that  high  spirit 
which  was  so  renoarkable  in  his  conduct  all  through 
life.  Never  was  he  found  despondent;  no  situation, 
however  dark,  saw  him  without  an  outburst  of 
wit  or  humour. 

In  social  functions  at  home  he  was  most  enter- 
taining. No  guest  ever  left  his  house  but  happy 
and  satisfied  with  his  host  He  was  what  the  French 
call  a  boute-en-train,  a  person  who  Mrill  get  out  of 
every  one  the  best  that  is  in  him.  A  lady  musician 
— the  wife  of  a  Liberal  senator — once  told  me  that 
whenever  she  met  Cartier  at  social  functions,  he 
would  insist  upon  having  her  give  a  specimen  of 
her  talent,  and  if  reluctant,  he  would  end  his 
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